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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FIRES 
IN CORNHILL. 


FirzstePpHEN, who wrote in Henry II.’s 
reign a eulogy of London, describes as its 
only pests “immodica (immoderata) stul- 
torum potatio et frequens incendium,” and 
whilst a history of the frequent fires in 
London must be postponed to more spacious 
times, some brief notes as to the fires in 
Cornhill previous to 1800 may be of interest 
to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

_ Whether the fire of 1136, which started 
in the house of one Alewarde, near London 
Stone, and spread westwards to St. Paul’s 
and eastwards to Aldgate and old London 
Bridge, damaged Cornhill or not, Stowe does 
not relate ; but there is no doubt as to what 
befell Cornhill in 1666. On Sept. 5 Pepys 
walked into the City,and found Fenchurch 
Street, Gracechurch Street, and Lombard 
Street all in dust,and nothing left of the 
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yet smoking rubbish, and frequently mis- 
taking where he was. His Diary vividly 
portrays’ the awfulness of the catastrophe, 
which he likens to the destruction of Sodom, 
or the Day of Judgment. 

Cornhill rose from its ashes, and seems for 
some eighty years to have enjoyed com- 
parative immunity from fires. In 1748 
1765, and 1788, however, there were three 
disastrous outbreaks, and it is more especially 
to these that the present notes refer. 

In the eighteenth century Cornhill pro- 
bably resembled the High and Market 
Streets which we still find in the smaller 
boroughs. It consisted almost entirely of 
shops (whose tenants lived over their 
premises), taverns, and coffee-houses, whilst 
the cross lanes were similarly occupied. 
It has always been one of the most important 
streets in the City ; near the east end of the 
Royal Exchange was the Conduit—also 
used as a prison called the Tun—the site of 
which is marked by the present pump, to 
the cost of which the Sun, London, Royal 
Exchange, and Phenix Fire Offices con- 
tributed; and at Cornhill’s eastern end stood 
the famous Standard Conduit. 

The fire of March 25, 1748, commenced at 
Eldridge’s, a peruke-maker in Exchange 
Alley. It destroyed the south side of 
Cornhill from where the Commercial Union 
now stands to St. Michael’s Alley, and also 
all the property at rear thereof (Exchange 
Alley, Birchin Lane, Castle Court, and the 
west side of St. Michael’s Alley and George 
Yard) to the back of the houses in Lombard 
Street. Notwithstanding the width of Corn- 
hill, some of the buildings on its other side 
were badly scorched, and the house on the 
east side of Finch Lane twice took fire. The 
offices of the London Assurance in Castle 
Court were burnt, though most of the records 
appear to have been saved; and according 
to the plan three other insurance offices— 
King’s Insurance Office in Change Alley, 
and Fletcher’s and Deacon’s Insurance 
Offices in Birchin Lane—were also burnt, 
but I can find no reference to these in Mr. 
Relton’s book on ‘Fire Insurance Com- 
panies’ or in Walford’s ‘ Cyclopedia.’ 
Other notable properties destroyed were the 
Swan, Fleece, and the Three Tuns Taverns, 
and the following famous coffee-houses— 
Toms’, the Rainbow, Garraway’s, Jonathan’s, 
and the Jerusalem. No. 41 Cornhill, now 
the Union Discount Company’s < ffices, the 
birthplace and property of the poet Gray, 








Exchange but Sir Thomas Gresham’s statue. 
Evelyn records clambering through Cornhill 
‘with extraordinary difficulty over heaps of 





was included in the conflagration. It was 
insured for 500/., and Gray writes that he 
received indemnity in full, subject to a then 
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customary discount of 3 per cent, and 
reinstated it at acost of 6507. At his death 
the annual rental was 651. Baker’s Eating 
House and the George and Vulture were 
-damaged, and in connexion with the latter 
it is interesting to note from the plan that at 
the date of the fire the main premises, at 
least, of the George and Vulture were on the 
east side of George Lane and opposite 
Thomas’s and the George and Vulture Chop 
House. 

Eighty houses were burnt and fourteen or 
fifteen damaged, and the property loss was 
stated to have been 200,000/7. A fund for the 
sufferers was opened, and 5,775l. collected ; 
claims on this were lodged for 8,000/., 172 
householders not applying, and a committee 
was appointed to distribute the fund. 
Losses up to 201. were paid in full, and in the 
-case of those above 20/., 10s. in the 1l. was 
‘paid up to 3501. For the benefit of the 
sufferers ‘ Othello’ was performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre and Quin came up from 
Bath to play the title r6éle. Cornhill and its 
taverns must have had melancholy associa- 
tions for Quin, for at the Pope’s Head in 
1718 he had been attacked by a jealous actor 
named Bowen and in his endeavours to 
disarm his antagonist he mortally wounded 
him. Quin was tried and _ honourably 
acquitted, Bowen, before his death having 
admitted that he alone was to blame. 

The City authorities were empowered to 
permit as many non-freemen in the building 
trade as seemed necessary to be employed 
in the rebuilding of the destroyed premises, 
-any law to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The fire of Nov. 7, 1765, broke out—also 
at the house of a peruke-maker—in Bishops- 
gate Street. It set alight the four corner 
houses of Cornhill, Bishopsgate, Leadenhall, 
and Gracechurch Streets, and spread up 
Bishopsgate Street nearly to the back of 
Threadneedle Street, damaging St. Mary 
Outwich (on the site of which the Capital 
and Counties Bank now stands) and Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Hall. It extended down the 
north side of Cornhill nearly to Sun Court, 
destroying White Lyon Court and the White 
Lyon Tavern, which had been sold the night 
before for 3,0007. Both sides of Bishopsgate 
Street were involved, and the Nag’s Head 
Tavern and a block of buildings on the north 
side of Leadenhall Street. 

More than a hundred houses were de- 
stroyed, the damage, according to The Annual 
Register, amounting to 100,000/., and more 
than that of the fire of 1748 (which does not 
tally with the 200,000/. property loss referred 















to above); the salvage was by the Lord 
Mayor’s orders deposited in the Royal 
Exchange. 

A subscription of 3,000/. was raised for the 
relief of the sufferers, to which the King 
contributed 1,000/. 

The Annual Register of 1773 records on 
June 6 a fire which occurred at one Kent’s, a 
hosier, in Cornhill, which, after destroying the 
two neighbouring houses, spread to Lombard 
Street and burnt three houses there. I have 
not been able to trace the situation of the 
shop of the unfortunate Kent, but, from the 
description of the fire, it was probably at the 
extreme west end of Cornhill. 


The last fire to which I propose to refer, 
that of Dec. 1, 1778, covered to some extent 
the area of that of 1748. It broke out in 
Pope’s Head Alley, extending almost to 
Lombard Street, burnt through into Change 
Alley, and damaged the back parts of the 
houses in Cornhill. Seymour’s and Sam’s 
Coffee - Houses, the Pope’s Head Eating 
House, and several lottery offices were con- 
sumed. Baker’s Eating House, still, we are 
thankful to say, with us, was again damaged, 
but the fire was not of the extent of, nor 
seems to have caused,as much damage as, 
those of 1748 and 1765. 


Before closing I should like to bear 
witness to the valuable assistance received 
from Mr. F. G. Hilton Price’s paper on 
‘Cornhill and its Vicinity,’ published in The 
Institute of Bankers’ Magazine in 1887, and 
also to express regret that the very limited 
spare time at my rk has not permitted 
of the researches which I had originally hoped 
to have been allowed to make in the records 
of the older insurance companies. Perhaps 
when peace has been achieved and normal 
conditions return, some supplemental notes 
on this subject may be forthcoming. 

Louis R. Letts. 

Pheenix Fire Office. 





AUTHORSHIP OF 
* ALPHONSUS, 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY.’ 


‘THe Tragedy of Alphonsus, Emperor of 
Germany, was published by Humphrey 
Moseley in 1654 as Chapman’s. It was in 
the same year that the publisher Richard 
Marriot fraudulently issued Glapthorne’s 
‘Revenge for Honour’ with the same 
author’s name on the title-page. That both 
these dramas should ever since the date of 
their publication continue—even though 
more or less diffidently—to have been 
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associated with Chapman’s name affords a 
striking illustration, of the tendency of critics 
to cling to the most dubious scrap of external 
evidence as to the authorship of an Eliza- 
bethan, play, notwithstanding that the 
internal evidence is altogether against it. 
The attribution of a late publisher alone 
ought never to be accepted in, the absence of 
corroborative internal evidence. And there 
is particular reason, that Moseley’s testimony 
should be regarded with suspicion, for, if 
not deliberately dishonest, he was at any 
rate utterly reckless in his attributions. It 
was he who ascribed Massinger’s ‘ Parliament 
of Love’ to Rowley, and ‘ The Merry Devil 
of Edmonton,’ (to say nothing of the non- 
extant ‘ History of King Stephen,’ ‘ Duke 
Humphrey,’ and ‘Iphis and Ianthe’) to 
Shakespeare. 

Now nothing can be more certain, if 
internal evidence counts for anything at all, 
than, that Chapman could not possibly have 
been, the author of ‘ Alphonsus, Emperor of 
Germany.’ In no respect does the play bear 
the slightest resemblance to any authentic 
work of his. Just as ‘ Revenge for Honour’ 
betrays its late date in the abundance of its 
feminine endings and its clear traces of the 
influence of the “‘ Beaumont and Fletcher” 
plays, so the end-stopped lines and archaic 
phrasing and vocabulary of ‘ Alphonsus’ 
clearly show that it belongs to a date within 
a few years of 1590. The construction 
“for to’ with the infinitive, which is to be 
found four times in this play, and the use of 
the words “the same”’ in place of a pro- 
noun— 

Julio Lentulus 

....Gave me this box of poison, 
...-And what’s the special virtue of the same ? 

Act I. (Pearson’s ‘ Chapman,’ vol. iii. p. 204)* 
Cone, Princes, let us bear the body hence, 
I'll spend a million to embalm the same. 

Act IV. p. 260. 

—are sure marks of an early date. Then, 
again, we have a sequence of lines ending 
on the word “ revenge” (Act V. p. 273), as 
in ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ and ‘ Locrine,’ 
and speeches of which the first line echoes the 
last of the preceding speaker :— 

Alphonsus. Thou wilt not scorn my counsel in 
revenge. 

Alexander. My rage admits no counsel but 
revenge ? Act II. p. 222. 

Empress. Doubt not the Princes may be 
reconcil’d. 

—: *Tmay be the Princes will be recon- 


cil Act V. p. 275. 





*All subsequent references to ‘ Alphonsus, 
ga of Germany,’ are by the pages of this 
on. 





These features are characteristic of the 
pre-Shakespearian drama of Kyd, Marlowe,. 
Greene, and Peele, and are deserving of notice» 
inasmuch as those who accept Chapman’s 
authorship of ‘ Alphonsus ’ invariably assume 
it to be one of the latest of his works. 

‘ Alphonsus’ is a Machiavellian, revenge- 
play clearly showing the influence both of 
Marlowe and Kyd. The style is neither that 
of Marlowe nor of Kyd, but the author is 
obviously one who followed close in their 
steps. All the internal evidence, as has 
already been indicated, and will presently 
appear more fully, points to 1590 or there- 
abouts as the date at which it was originally 
composed. And, as it happens, there actually 
is external evidence, certainly not less trust- 
worthy than Moseley’s, that it was written 
by a dramatist of this very period. Kirkman 
(1661), Winstanley (1687), and Wood (1691), 
all state that its author was Peele. The 
diversity of opinion amongst the early 
biographers of the English dramatists with 
regard to the authorship of this play has not 
received the attention it deserves. Peele’s 
modern, editors do not even trouble to record 
that it has been ascribed to him. It must be 
admitted that Kirkman is no more trust- 
worthy than Moseley, but his statement is 
at least valuable as showing that ‘ Al- 
phonsus’ was reputed Peele’s, although it 
had been published as Chapman’s only seven. 
years previously. When we turn to Win- 
stanley (‘ Lives of the Most Famous English 
Poets’) we find that he mentions ‘ Alphon- 
sus’ as one of the “ three plays’’ that Peele 
“‘ contributed to the Stage,” the two others 
being ‘ Edward I.’ and ‘ David and Bethsabe.” 
Next comes Langbaine (‘ Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets,’ 1691), who, like 
Winstanley, only mentions ‘ Edward I.’ and 
‘David and Bethsabe’ of the dramas now 
assigned to Peele, but adds :— 

“JT am not ignorant that another tragedy, to- 
wit, ‘ Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany,’ is as- 
cribed to him in former Catalogues, which has 
occasioned Mr. Winstanley’s mistake, but I can 
assure my Readers that that Play was writ by 
oe for I have it by me with his Name affixt 
O UW. 


That Langbaine had a copy of the play 
with Chapman’s name affixed to it is no 
proof that Chapman wrote it. His copy 
was doubtless one of Moseley’s edition of 
1654. However, the editors of the ‘ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica’ seem to have con- 
sidered Langbaine’s statement conclusive, 
for they assert that both Winstanley and 
Wood were ‘“‘misled by former catalogues.” 
Even supposing the conjecture as to the 
source of their information to be correct, the 
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former catalogues are, as Mr. Fleay has 
observed, a better authority than Moseley. 
But there is no ground for supposing that 
either Winstanley or Wood was indebted to 
former catalogues; and so far as Anthony 
& Wood is concerned, his own words seem to 
negative any such supposition. As his is 
the fullest and most accurate of these early 
biographical notices of Peele, it will be well 
to see exactly what he says :— 

“« |,..His comedies and tragedies were often 
acted with great applause, and did endure reading 
with due commendation many years after their 
Author’s death. Those that I have seen are only 
these following, 


The famous Chronicle of K. Ed. “I : Eana. 


sirnamed Edw. Longshank. 593. qu. 


Life of Llewellin of Wales. 

‘The sinking of Q. Elinor at 

Charing-cross, and of her rising 

again at Potters-Hith, now named 

Queen-Hith, Lond. 1593 qu.... 

The love of K. David and fair 

Bathsheba, with the Tragedy of 

Absalom &c. Lond. 1599 qu. 

Alphonsus Emperor of Germany, Trag. 
Besides these Plays he hath several Poems extant, 
as that entit. The Honour of the Garter, vide 
Ashmolean, p. 30. 

A farewell to Sir Joh. Norrys and Sir Fr. Drake, 
Lond. in qu. and some remnants of Pastoral 
Poetry in a collection entit. England’s Helicon ; 
but such I have not seen, nor his book of Jests or 
‘Clinches....”’ 

‘ Athenz Oxonienses,’ 1721 ed. vol. i. 300, 

Here Wood makes the definite statement 
that ‘ Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany,’ was 
one of the tragedies of Peele that he had seen 
—presumably, in MS. with the dramatist’s 
name attached, since he does not (as in the 
case of the other plays seen by him) specify 
the place and date of publication, nor is there 
any reason, to believe that a printed edition 
other than Moseley’s edition of 1654 (with 
Chapman’s name on the title-page) existed 
in Wood’s time. All the other works 
enumerated in his list are properly assigned 
to Peele, and in the absence of some better 
evidence to the contrary than that of 
Moseley (clearly not a disinterested witness) 
we are not justified in assuming that he was 
mistaken with regard to ‘ Alphonsus.’ That 
its attribution to Peele was due to mere con- 
jecture on any one’s part is most unlikely. 

ts superficial characteristics are rather those 
that one would associate with Marlowe or 
Kyd in preference to Peele. But when its 


language is examined and compared with 
Peele’s acknowledged works, we shall find 
conclusive evidence—and that of a kind 
which cannot be supposed to have attracted 
the attention of any seventeenth-century 
writer or compiler of catalogues—that it is 
his. 





Mr. Fleay accepts Peele’s authorship of 
‘ Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany,’ because 
it was attributed to him by Wood and 
Winstanley, and is ‘‘ palpably ” of his period. 
These circumstances are at least sufficient 
to warrant us in preferring Peele’s title to 
Chapman’s. If, in addition, we find that 
the author’s vocabulary resembles Peele’s, 


connexions of one sort or another with his 
acknowledged work, there can be no valid 
reason, for doubting his authorship. 


Up to the present the only critic who has 
dealt with the internal indications of Peele’s 
hand in this play is Mr. J. M. Robertson, to 
whose chapter on ‘ Peele’s Unsigned Work’ 
in ‘ Did Shakespeare write ‘“‘ Titus Androni- 
cus” ?’ There acknowledge my indebtedness 
for a few of the points noted in the following 
examination of its text. To take first its 
vocabulary, Mr. Robertson gives a list of 
eighteen of Peele’s “ favourite or special” 
words met with in ‘ Alphonsus.’ These are: 
Até, doom, emperess, gratulate, hugy, manly, 
massacre, policy, progeny, sacred, sacrifice, 
solemnized, successively, suspect (noun), 
triimph and triimphing, underbear, wreak 
(noun), and zodiac. Now, without exagger- 
ating the significance of this list, it may 
without hesitation be stated that it raises a 
strong presumption of Peele’s authorship. 
It is not that the words are peculiar to Peele. 
There are a few that are rarely to be met 
with outside Peele’s works—such, for in- 
stance, as ‘‘ wreak ’”’ used as a substantive— 
and are for that reason important, while 
others are used fairly frequently by some 
of his contemporaries. But even these less 
uncommon words may afford equally valu- 
able evidence either from the frequency with 
which, or the manner in which, they are used. 
It is not necessary to deal with this list of 
Mr. Robertson’s in detail, but the word 
“sacred” is deserving of particular notice 
because it occurs no fewer than ten times in 
‘ Alphonsus.’ In one instance the author— 
in a fashion, it may be remarked, character- 
istic of Peele—actually uses it twice in the 
space of four lines. This is in the speech n 
which Alphonsus simulates grief at the death 
of the Bishop of Mentz :— 

Over thy tomb shall hang a sacred lamp, 
Which till the day of doom shall ever burn, 
Yea after-ages shall speak of thy renown, 
And go a pilgrimage to thy sacred tomb. 

Act IV. p. 260. 


“cc 


In Peele’s acknowledged works “ sacred ” 
appears, according to Mr. Robertson, at 





least thirty times. At any rate, I have 
found it five times in ‘The Arraignment of 


and that the text of the play shows numerous ‘ 
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Paris’ alone, and ten times in his not very 
' voluminous poems. Twice in ‘ Alphonsus’ 
the Emperor of Germany is addressed as 
“« sacred emperor,” and once as “ your sacred 
majesty.” In Peele’s ‘Speeches to Queen 
Elizabeth at Theobalds’ the queen is ad- 
dressed as “‘ your sacred majesty,” and in 
‘The Device of the Pageant’ she is referred 
to as ‘‘ London’s sacred sovereign.” 

Another special word of Peele’s found in 
‘Alphonsus’ but not mentioned in Mr. 
Robertson’s list is “‘ scour’? =to pass swiftly 
over, to overrun in search of a thing or 
person :— 

....we both with our light horse 
Will scour the coasts and quickly bring him in. 
‘ Alphonsus,’ Act V. p. 278. 

This occurs twice in ‘ Edward I.’ :— 

And scour the marches with your Welshmen’s 
hooks. ii. 357.* 
...-methinks ’twere very good 
That some good fellows went and scoured the 
wood. x. 92. 

and in ‘ The Tale of Troy,’ 1. 255 :— 
Now merrily sail these gallant Greeks to Troy 
And scour the seas, and keep their compass right. 


H. DuGpALE SyYKEs. 
Enfield. 
(To be continued.) 





Witit1am Kine, LL.D., Presipent oF 
St. Mary Hatt, Oxrorp. (See 12 S. i. 
132.)—At the given reference I mentioned 
the “‘striking likeness’’ of Dr. King in Wor- 
lidge’s picture of the installation of Lord 
Westmorland as Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. 


In ‘ Biographical Anecdotes of William 
Hogarth,’ 3rd edition, 1785, p. 320, John 
Nichols writes concerning ‘‘ Paul before 
Felix, designed and scratched in the true 
Dutch taste ” :— 


“This was the receipt for Pharaoh’s daughter, 
and for the serious Paul and Felix; and is a satire 
on Dutch pictures. It also contains, in the character 
of a sergeant tearing his brief, a portrait of 
Hume Campbell, who was not over-delicate in the 
language he used at the bar to his adversaries and 
antagonists. This, however, issaid by others to be 
the portrait of William King, LL.D., Principal of 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford.” 


A foot-note says :— 


“Of Dr. King, who was ‘a tall, lean, well- 
looking man,’ there is a striking likeness in 
Worlidge’s View of the Installation of Lord West- 
moreland [sic] as chancellors of Oxford in 1761. 

me particulars of his life and writings mav 

seen in ‘ Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer,’ p. 594.” 





_ * For all Peele’s works, except where otherwise 
indicated, I have used Bullen’s edition, the Arabic 
numerals here referring to the numbers of the lines, 





See also ‘ Hogarth Illustrated,’ by John 
Ireland, 1791, vol. ii. p. 340, and ‘ Hogarth’s 
Works,’ by John Ireland and John Nichols 
(new edition, c. 1873), second series, p. 75, 
and third series, p. 306. At this last refer- 
ence, which is in the ‘ Chronological List of 
Works,’ Hume Campbell is not mentioned, 
but the advocate, described by Ireland (ut 
supra) as ‘‘ Tertullus arrayed in the habit of 
an English serjeant-at-law,” “is said to be 
designed for Dr. King.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


RIcHARDSON CORRESPONDENCE. (See 
ante, pp. 405, 447.)—I have no reason to 
complain of JupGE UDAL’s criticism and 
supplementing of my work on Robert 
Uvedale, done mostly, as it was, five-and- 
twenty ‘years ago. Incidentally he expresses 
a very natural regret that the twelve volumes 
of the correspondence of Dr. Richard 
Richardson recently sold by auction were 
not acquired by the British Museum. As to 
this, I would pecint out, first, that the 
Museum Trustees did empower an agent to 
bid up to a considerable amount for these 
volumes; and, secondly, that their value 
to the general public is less than might be 
supposed, because a considerable portion of 
them has already been printed. All the 
seventy-five letters from Dr. William Sherard 
to Richardson are in Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations ’ 
(1817), vol. i. pp. 339-403. In 1835 Dawson 
Turner printed privately ‘ Extracts from 
the Correspondence,’ containing 174 letters, 
not a very rare volume. It is true, however, 
that Dawson Turner admits that the twelve 
volumes now at Oxford ‘‘ would, if printed, 
probably form eight of the same bulk as” 
his selection. G. 8. BouLGcEr. 

12 Lancaster Park, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANACHRONISM IN ‘THE NEWCOMES.’— 
In chap. xxii. vol. i. of ‘The Newcomes,’ 
Arthur Pendennis, writing to Clive Newcome, 
asks, ‘‘ Why have we no picture of the sove- 
reign and her august consort from Smee’s 
brush ?” (vol. i. p. 258, ed. 1868.) The 
letter is without date, but the context shows 
it to be a prompt answer to a letter from 
Clive dated ‘‘ May 1, 183—.” In chap. viii. 


‘|p. 89, it is stated that Col. Newcome “ has 


no mufti-coat except one sent him out by 
Messrs. Stultz to India in the year 1821” ; 
and farther down on the same page it is 
said that ‘‘ he had been in the habit of con- 
sidering it a splendid coat for twelve years 
past,” thus indicating that the action takes 
place in 1833. Now in that year William IV. 
was King of England, Victoria succeeding 
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to the throne on June 30, 1837. She 
married Prince Albert Feb. 10, 1840, and 
in 1833 both she and Albert were but four- 
teen years of age. Therefore Mr. Smee could 
not very well paint a portrait of the sovereign 
and her august consort at any time during 
the thirties. FREDERICK 8. DICKSON. 
New York, 215 West 10lst Street. 


St. Kizpa Conps: TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 
—Shortly aftér coming across a comment 
(11 S. viii. 126) on ‘ St. Kilda and Influenza,’ 
I happened to be reading Mrs. Barrow’s 
‘Three Years in Tristan da Cunha.’ She 
writes in her diary, shortly after her arrival ; 

“It is curious how, whenever aship is boarded, 
colds go the round of the settlement. We were 
talking to Repetto [the most educated inhabitant] 
about this, and he told us he did not at first believe 
it, but has seen it proved again and again. The 
usual thing has happened after the visit of the 
Surrey, and many are now laid up with colds.” 


I think this shows that the peculiar sus- 
ceptibility to “‘cold’’ germs is not limited 
to St. Kilda islanders, but is possessed by 
the inhabitants of any settlement remote 
from the outside world. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether the same phe- 
nomenon has been noticed in Pitcairn Island, 
to which a mail was dispatched in October 
last. 

I see the same idea is mooted at 10 S. vii 
307, where a quotation from Mrs. Edgeworth 
David decidedly supports the theory. 

G. A. ANDERSON. 


TRANSPARENT BEE-HIVES. — Glass _ bee- 
hives, in which the bees could be seen at 
work, were shown at the International Ex- 
hibition of 1862, and were then regarded as 
a novelty, but they are in reality more than 
two centuries old. In 1679 Moses Rusden, 
Apothecary, and Bee-Master to Charles II., 
published a tract entitled ‘A further dis- 
covery of Bees....with the experiments 
arising from the keeping them in transparent 
boxes instead of straw hives.’ 

I have recently renewed my acquaintance 
with Charles and Mary Lamb’s ‘ Mrs. Leices- 
ter’s School,’ published originally in 1809, 
and at p. 44 of an undated edition issued by 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. I find the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘*Before I came away from grandmamma’s, I 
grew so bold, I let Will Tasker hold me over the 
glass windows at the top of the hives, to see them 
make honey in their own home.”’ 

The above extract is taken from the account 
given by ‘‘ Louisa Manners” (a town child) 
of a visit to a farmhouse. ae es 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their 


t ueries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 
An Artist’s SIGNATURE: THACKERAY 


AND ‘ Puncu.’—About sixty years ago, an 
able artist contributed drawings to Punch, 
many of them being ingeniously made initia} 
letters. He signed them with a mark some- 
what like a trident, or a Greek letter Psi. 
Who was he? He dealt largely in birds 
and quadrupeds. One of his best things: 
was a picture (July 4, 1857) of two Egyptian 
fishermen, one of whom has hooked a croco- 
dile, which to its astonishment finds itself 
in mid-air. 

In December, 1856, and January, 1857, 
there were three papers, ‘ Set a thief to catch 
a thief, written in a mode not very far 
distant from that of Jeames Yellowplush. 
Each one has an illustration, the first one 
signed W. T. in a blurred fashion, the second 
with the trident-mark already mentioned, 
while John Leech did the third. I dare not 
attribute these three papers to Thackeray ; 
but he did contribute much to Punch in 
its earlier days, and all of this has not yet 
been identified. He took serious offence at 
Leech’s cartoon, 1850, representing Na- 
poleon ITI. as riding over a precipice to ruin. 
But I think he supplied material for some 
years after that. Perhaps it is not too late, 
even now, to obtain light on this topic. 

RicHaRD H. THORNTON. 


Dick ENGLAND (See 4 S. v. 403; 8 S. 
iv. 429; v. 13\.—When and where did 
“the notorious Dick England ”’ die? The 
latest mention of him that I have found is 
in a paragraph in The Morning Post on 
Jan. 10, 1799. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


KANYETE.—A textile frequently men- 
tioned in Fountains Abbey Accounts, among 
other things which the servants received as 
wages in kind, and which are named in the 
accounts with their estimated money value. 
Thus in 1454 Robert Harope the barber 
received in one pair of spurs, 6d.; in one 
pair of shoes, 6d.; in money, 6d.; in three 
ells of kanyete, 3s.; and in one _ horse, 
27s. 8d. 

I have not been able to find kanyete in 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ nor in any glossary that I have 
consulted, but should be glad to know what 
it was, and whether it is mentioned in other 
accounts or anywhere else. - J. 7. F. 
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Issen’s ‘GHosTs’ AND THE LoRD CHAM- 
BERLAIN.—Can any correspondent give the 
date on which the Lord Chamberlain forbade, 


or was alleged to have forbidden, the per-, 


formance by a German company of Ibsen’s 
‘Ghosts.’ It was some time during the 
Boer War. I have a newspaper cutting, not 
dated, containing the following :— 

(‘From our ‘own correspondent, Paris.”) 

“Mr. Chamberlain, who, in addition to being 
Minister of the Colonies, is also censor of plays, has 
forbidden the performance of Ibsen’s Ghosts by a 
German troupe in London. 

“In an article headed ‘Chamberlain-Macbeth’ 
the Nineteenth Siécle says: ‘Mr. Chamberlain is 
not fond of the living, having made so many corpses 
whose bones whiten at the foot of the kopjes of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. He likes 
ghosts still less, and will not allow them to ap- 

roach him. A luckier man than Macbeth, Mr. 

hamberlain has the power to prevent the spectre 
of Banco [sic] from seating himself at his side. 
Mr. Chamberlain is a happy man.’ 

“The Echo de Paris says; ‘Chamberlain is 
becoming terrible. He is declaring a new war. 
This time against Ibsen.’ ” 

The back of the cutting comments on the 
‘Dance Macabre,’ the prelude to Act III. 
of ‘Lohengrin,’ Mr. Percy Pitt’s “ pretty 
Air de Ballet,”....and “‘ The vocal numbers 
interpreted by Miss Maggie Davies, Miss 
Jennie Goldsack, and Senor Paoli.” 

I have a considerable collection of carica- 
tures, &c., mainly French, concerning the 
Boer War, but this little extract, probably 
from The Standard, lacks its date. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THE Rev. JAMES CHELSUM.—When and 
whom did he marry ? Where and when in 
1801 did he die? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog..,’ 
x. 183, does not give the required information. 

G. F. R. B. 


Sm THomas ANDREW LUMISDEN STRANGE. 
—I should be glad to ascertain the actual 
dates of his appointment as Chief Justice of 
Nova Scotia in 1789, and as Recorder of 
Madras in 1797. When and where did his 
second marriage take place? The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ (Iv. 28) does not give the desired 
information. G@.-¥. R. B. 

NAPOLEON AND NicHoLAS GIROoD.—From 
a Louisiana source I learn that in various 
memoirs written by Napoleon’s attendants 
at St. Helena, there are indications that the 
Emperor knew and approved of a plan of 
rescue which was being organized by Nicholas 
Girod, a millionaire ex-Mayor of New 
Orleans. A vessel was to be fitted out 
and a select crew was to effect a landing at 
night, and to carry the prisoner away. The 
expedition was cut short by the news of the 








Emperor’s death, but Girod, in 1821, had 
already erected the house at New Orleans in 
which he intended that Napoleon should 
reside, and it remains to this day one of the 
show places of that city. Is the story an 
authentic one, and in whose memoirs is the 
suggested escape mentioned, or hinted at ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


FELLOWS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
—TI shall be obliged to any reader who can 
furnish me with information as to the dates 
of birth and death, and references to the 
works, of the undermentioned Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries :— 

John Chichley, an original Fellow. 

William Sheldon, elected 1769. 

John Motteux, 1770. 

William Cooper Cooper, 1838. 

Augustus William Gadesden, 1840. 

E. BRABROOK. 

Langham House, Wallington, Surrey. 


ScotcuH UNIVERSITIES : UNDERGRADUATES. 
Gown.—Have the universities of Scotland 
any gown for their students, and if so, what 
is the colour? If they have abolished the 
wearing of the gown what colour used it to 
be? Dr. Venn in his ‘Early Collegiate 
Life’ at Cambridge, says the Scots wore a 
red gown when they chose to put any on. 
Was that colour the same for all ? 

A. G. KEALY, 


A Tartar’s Bow.—Possibly some of your 
readers may be able to enlighten me on the 
following :— 

In ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (iii. 2) 
Puck is made to say :— 

Look how I go, swifter than arrow from the 
Tartar’s bow, 

meaning that he will do the message of 

Oberon and be back instantly. 

In the ‘Advancement of Learning’ 
(Book ITI.), Bacon observes that :— 

“Words, as a Tartar’s bow, do shoot back upon 
the understanding of the wisest, and mightily 
entangle and pervert the judgment.” 

And in one of his speeches (on the ‘ Motion of 
a Subsidy ’) says :— 

“Sure am I it was like a Tartar’s or Parthian’s 
bow which shooteth back wards.”’ 

Was a Tartar’s bow so constructed as to 
shoot in such a way that the arrow curved 
in its flight and returned in the direction of 
the archer? And what was the source of 
this information upon which the poet and 
the philosopher drew the simile ? 

Roperick L, EAaGcte. 
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Sarcent: Duncan.—Can any one give 
me any information about two William 
Sargents who settled in Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts ? 

The first William received a grant of land 
in 1649, married Abigail Clark, and died in | 
1717, aged 90. Sons: John, Andrew, 
William, Samuel, and others. 

The second William received a grant of 
land in 1677, married Mary Duncan, and 
died in 1706-7. Sons: FitzWilliam, An- 
drew, Samuel, FitzJohn, and others. The 
similarity of the children’s names would 
point to their being of the same descent. 

The second William is said to have come 
from Bristol or Exeter, and his wife was a 
great grand-daughter of Ignatius Jordan, 
Mayor of Exeter. 

Family tradition tells of the two men 
being brothers. Was this a case of two sons 
being given the same name ? 

Peter Duncan (see Foster’s ‘ Index’), 
B.A., April 27, 1574; M.A., June 5, 1576; 
incorporated at Cambridge, 1578 ; instituted 
to the rectory of Lidford, Devon, on the 
presentation of Queen Elizabeth, 1580; 
vicar of Crediton, 1584; rector of Kenn, 
1595. In the register books of Kenn he is 
spoken of as of Essex. In the same books 
are recorded his death and that of his wife 
Margery, and the baptism of their children. 
Wanted : his parents’ names, his birth, and 


his marriage. M. D. B. Dana. 
1 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To pPLay “ CROOoKERN.”’—In a pam- 
phlet by the Rev. W. 8. Swayne on ‘ The 
History and Antiquities of Stalbridge,’ pub- 
lished in 1889, at p. 37, is the account of the 
following old Dorset custom :— 

“There is a custom at Stalbridge for the in- 
habitants to play ‘Crookern’ on the Ring on 
Easter Monday. About four o’clock in the after- 
noon a body | men and women would congregate 
on the Ring to the number of about fifty. They 
first joined hands and played a game called 
‘Hunting the Buck’; one member of the party 
was selected as ‘Buck,’ and others knelt down 
at intervals to represent obstacles. After a certain 
period the whole party joined hands and danced a 
species of country dance down the Stalbridge High 
Street and on until they reached the Virginia Ash at 
Henstridge, where every person had a pint of beer, 
aud so homewards.” 

Hutchins in his ‘ History of Dorset’ is | 
silent as to this custom, nor can I find any | 
other reference to it ; but it has an ancient | 
savour about it, and seems to meto bear the | 
nearest resemblance to the Cornish “ Furry | 
Dance”’ that I can find in Dorset. It is 
noteworthy that in the “ Furry Day Song ’’— | 
the words of which, and also the tune, are | 








given in ‘Specimens of Cornish Provincial 
Dialect,’ by Uncle Jan Trenoodle (W. Sandys) 
published in 1846—the invocation is made 
““to chase the buck and doe,’’ which would 
seem to be here personified by the Stalbridge 
folk in their preliminary game of “‘ Hunting 
the Buck.” 

What is the etymology of the word 
*crookern’’ ? Can it have anything to do 
with the old town of Crewkerne in Somerset, 
frequently spelt ‘“‘Crookhorn” in old maps, 
on the borders of which county the parish of 
Stalbridge abuts? Or it may, perhaps, 
with more probability have something to do 
with ‘‘Crokern Stoke,’ a hamlet of the 
parish of Lydlinch, which adjoins Stalbridge. 

I shall be glad of any other or further 
reference to this custom, as I have now 
reached my chapter on “ Local Customs,” 
in my long-contemplated and long-delayed 
work on ‘ Dorset Folk-Lore.’ 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Payne Famity.—Some years prior to 
1798, Henry and James Payne of Notting- 
ham [sic| went to Ireland, where they owned 
lands, which they lost during the rebellion 
of 1798. James Payne died in Ireland, 
aged 98. Henry Payne returned to North- , 
ampton, and died aged 96, leaving issue 
John, William, Henry, Alfred, and Joseph 
(born in Northampton, and died in South 
Africa, in 1911, aged 89), Alice, Hannah, 
Elizabeth, and Caroline. ‘ 

Any information about the above will be 
appreciated. E. C. Frnuay. 


1729 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


VeERpDIGRIS.—It has been suggested that 
the formation of verdigris is not entirely a 
chemical action, but is partly due to the action 
of bacteria, and hence the practice of shaking 
up imitation Roman coins with a few genuine 
ones in order to inoculate the new ones and 
start the formation of the patina much 
valued by numismatists. Further informa- 
tion will oblige. 

ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


SNAKES AND Music.—Is there any definite 
evidence to show that snakes like music, and 


that they are “ charmed” by it ? 


ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


GEORGE TURBERVILLE.—What was the 
birthplace of George Turberville ? I gather 
from the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ that uncertainty exists as to the 
dates both of his birth and death. Any 
further information would be welcomed. 

M. Craie. 
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AvuTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Could any reader tell me from whence are 
drawn the two following :— 
ate a privilege to kill, 
“A strong temptation to do bray ely ill. 
2. The blackest ink of fate was sure my lot, 

And when fate writ my name it made a blot. 
The first occurs in Fielding’s ‘ Jonathan 
Wild ’ (iv. 15), and the second in his ‘ Amelia ’ 
{ii. 9). J. P. DE C, 





Replies. 


MRS. ANNE DUTTON. 
(12 S. ii. 147, 197, 215, 275, 338.) 


THE bibliography of R. H. supplies a list 
of the thirty-eight volumes mentioned upon 
Mrs. Dutton’s monument. I venture to 
think that I can extend the list. Nothing 
would justify me in adding to the ample 
information already furnished, save that 
Mrs. Dutton’s pamphlets are now very 
scarce, and obtain prices much above any 
she could have ever anticipated. 


I have retained the numeration of R. H., 
and affix an asterisk to denote the works 
once in the James Knight Collection. I 
am informed that some of these have been 
lost since they were bequeathed to the 
Baptist Church at Southport. The dagger 
indicates a reference in Mrs. Dutton’s auto- 
biography. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MRS. ANNE DUTTON. 


1. A Narration of the Wonders of Grace in Verse. 
....To which is added a poem on the special 
work of the Spirit in the hearts of the elect. 
As also, sixty-one hymns composed on 
several subjects, &c. London, 1734, 8vo. 
B.M. Cat. 11631 bbb. 12. 

Second edition. B.M. Cat. 1162 b. 42. 
Pp. 148. 1734, 8vo. 

Third edition. See 12 S. ii. 338. 1735. * 

Fourth edition. Corrected by C. G. 
London, 1818,12mo. B.M. Cat. 11644 ee. 33. 

New edition. Revised, with a preface by 
J. A. Jones. London, 1833, 8vo. B.M. Cat. 
11633 e. 12. 

Another edition. With a recommendatory 
preface by W. Savory, &c. Brighton, 1831, 
12mo. B.M. Cat. 11644 aa. 56. 

The work is mentioned by her in her 
own bibliography. See No. 13. 

2. A Discourse on Walking with God, and Joseph’s 
Blessing. Pp. 170. 1s. 6d.,1735. Probably 
published at the request of Whitefield.*+ 

3. A Discourse concerning God’s Act of Adoption, 
to which is added, A Discourse upon the 

Inheritance of the Adopted Sons of God. 

Among anonymous works, B.M. Cat. 4256 

bb. 18; heading ‘ Discourse.’ 1735.*t 





4. A Discourse concerning Justification, 1741. 
Perhaps dated 1741, but certainly published 
in October, 1740. t 

5. A Discourse'concerning the ee ne “? which 
are added two poems by A.D. Cat. 
4226 aaa. 24. 1740, 12mo.¢ The eet 2 
lt “an epistle recommendatory ”» by J. 

it the ““LXIV. Hymns ”’ of ante, p. 338, 
is not an error, there must have es a 
second edition in 1740. The work was pub- 
lished under the — given in October. See 
biography, No. 13. 

6. Occasional Lahbens upon Spiritual Subjects. 
Many volumes. Various dates. Vol. IL, 
October, 1740; Vol. II., Feb. 9, 1742/3; 
Vol. III, 1743 or 1744; Vol. IV., 1746; 
Vol. V., 1747; Vol. VI., June 6, 1748; 
Vol. VII., 1749. Vol. VI. is B.M. Cat. 
4402 bbb. 29. It is entitled ‘Letters on 
spiritual subjects and divers occasions sent 
to Relatives and Friends By One who has 
tasted that the Lord is Gracious.’ J. Hart, 
Popping’s tas *: and J. Lewis, Bartholomew 
Close, 1748. 28.*+ 

The work ie easily to be confused with 
No. 38. Vol. III. contains various letters 
to Whitefield. 

Reprint of some letters, <a by ‘Jas. 
Knight, 1884. See 12 S. ii. 197. 

7. Letters to an Honourable pe for the 
Encouragement of Faith under Various 
Trials. 3 vols. 

Vol. I., c. 1743 ; Vol. II., c. 1749 ; Vol. III., 
later. *t 

8. A Sight of Christ necessary for all True 
Christians and Gospel Ministers. 1743. 

9. Thoughts on Faith in Christ. 1743. 

The existence of this p: umphlet i is doubtful. 
The correct title is probably ‘Some Thoughts 
about Faith in Christ. Whether it be re- 
quired of all men under the Gospel. To prove 
that it is.’¢ This inert was followed by 
another. See No. 39. 

10. Meditations and Observations upon the 
eleventh and twelfth verses of the sixth 
Chapter of Solomon’s Song. 1743. London, 
Angus Library, 21 g. 38(a).t 

A later pamphlet on the same theme was 
written jn 1748. See No. 14 

11. Brief Hints on God’s Fatherly Chastisements, 
Shewing their Nature, Necessity and Useful- 
ness, and the Saint’s Duty to wait upon God 
for deliverance when under His Fatherly 
Corrections. 1743.7 

12. The Hurt that Sin doth to Believers, &c. 
First edition, 1733 ; second edition, 1749.*f 

13. A Brief Account of the Gracious Dealings of 
God _ with a poor, sinful Creature, Relating to 
the Work of Grace on the Heart in a Saving 
Conversion to Christ and to some Establish- 
ment in Him. Part I., 1743.*+ 

A Brief Account. ..sinful Creature. Relating 
to a train of Special Providence attending 
Life, by which the Work of Faith was carried 
on with Power. Part II., 1743.*t 

A Brief Account .... sinful Creature. 
Part III., 1750.*+ 

Parts I., II., and III. form B.M. Cat. 
4902 bb. 33. 1 are replete with biblio- 
graphical details; and Part III., p. 149, con- 
tains a list of pamphlets published prior to 
1750. 
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14. Hints of the Glory of Christ as the Friend and 
Bridegroom of the Church: From the Seven 
last Verses of the Fifth Chapter of Solomon’s 


Song, &c. 1748. Pp. 100. 9d.*¢ Angus 
Library, 21 g. 38 d. 
15. Thoughts on the Lord’s Supper. 1748. 


London. Angus Library, 21 g. 38 c.t 
Thoughts on Sandeman’s Letters on Hervey’s 
Theron and Aspasio. Pp. 54. 1761.* 
Letters against Sandemanianism, with a 
Letter on Reconciliation. Later than 1755.* 
Letter to all Men on the General Duty of Love 
amongst Christians. 1741.*f 
A Letter to the Reverend Mr. John Wesley : 
In Vindication of the Doctrines of Absolute 
Election, Particular Redemption, Special 
Vocation and Final Perseverance. Pp. 88. 
1742, 8vo. B.M. Cat. 4139 c. 2 (3). 
scyCRY to Mr. Wesley, against Perfection. 
743. 
A Letter to the Believing Negroes lately con- 
verted to Christ in America. 1742.+ 
A Letter to such of the Servants of Christ who 
may have any scruple about the lawfulness of 
printing anything written by a Woman. 
Pp. 12.. 1d. 1748.%+ 
A Letter to all those that love Christ in 
Philadelphia. To excite them to adhere to, 
and appear for, the Truths of the Gospel. 
Published prior to August, 1743. 
A Letter to Christians at the Tabernacle. 
This Tabernacle was, no doubt, Whitefield’s. 
In view of the obscurity that surrounds the 
differences prevalent during Whitefield’s 
voyage to Georgia, a recovery of this tract 
is most desirable. 
Letters on the Ordinance of Baptism. 1746. 
This is probably identical with ‘ Hints con- 
cerning Baptism,’ London, 1746. Angus 
Library, 21 g. 38 p. ‘ Brief Hints concerning 
Baptism, 1746,’ are mentioned in her auto- 
biography. 
A Letter to Mr. William 
Vindication of the Truth from his Mis- 
representations. Being A Reply to _ his 
Answer to the Postscript of a Letter lately 
Published, &c. April 23, 1747.+ 
wa Postscript referred to is No. 41 in this 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. Cudworth. In 


. A Letter on Perseverance against Mr. Wesley. 
A Discourse on Justification. October, 1740. 
- A Letter on the Application of the Holy 
Scriptures. 1754. Printed by J. Hart, 
Popping’s Court. Sold by J. Lewis of 
Paternoster Row.* 
Seen by J. C. W. at Messrs. Dickinson’s, 
89 Farringdon Street, E.C. 
Five Letters of Advice to Parents and Children, 
the Young and Aged, ‘&c. 
- A Letter on the Saviour’s Willingness to 
Receive and Save all who Come to Him. 
- A Letter on the Dominion of Sin and Grace. 
. Letters on the Divine Eternal Sonship of 
Jesus Christ and on the Assurance of Faith, 
- Letters on the Chambers of Security for 
God’s People, and on the Duty of Prayer. 
. Five Letters to a New-Married Pair. 1759.* 
- Three Letters on the Marks of a Child of God. 
7. A Letter against Sabellianism. 
. Letters on Spiritual Subjects, sent to Relations 
and Friends. Prepared for the press by the 
Author before her death. To which are 


bo bo bo 
© om 











prefixed Memoirs of God’s Dealings with her 

in her last illness. In 8 vols., now publishing. 

(Only 2 vols. printed.)* 

Letters on the Being and Working of Sin in a 

justified Man. c. 1745.¢ 

Letter on the Duty and Privilege of a Believer 

to live by Faith ; and to improve his Faith 

unto Holiness. June 12, 1745.t 

A Postscript to a Letter on the Duty and. 

Privilege of a Believer to live by Faith, &c. 

July 7, 1746.7 
‘fo this pamphlet William Cudworth 
Mrs. Dutton was much angered 

sophistical per- 


39. 
40. 


41. 


replied. 
with the reply, ‘“‘a ve 
formance,” and _ retorted with No. 26, 
William Cudworth’s dialogue, ‘ Truth de- 
fended and cleared from Mistakes, 1746, 
B.M. Cat. 1355 c. 11, closes the controversy’ 
so far as it took the form of pamphleteering, 
A Caution against Error when it springs up 
together with the Truth, in a Letter te a 
Friend. 1746.t 

Some of the Mistakes of the Moravian Brethren. 
in a Letter to another Friend. 1746.7 
Wisdom the first Spring of Action in the 
Deity. A discourse in which among other 
things the absurdity of God’s being acted 
upon natural inclinations of unbounded 
liberty is shewn, &c. 1734, 8vo. 

This is ascribed to Anne Dutton by an 
American bibliographer. The style differs 
from anything she has elsewhere written. 
B.M. Cat. 4224 cc. 17. 

Divine, Moral and Historical Miscellanies, &c. 
Edited by A. D. 1761, &c., 8vo. B.M. Cat. 
4409 h. 15 (1). 

This is The Spiritual Magazine for 1761-3. 
Whether it is a continuation of ‘The Divine 
Miscellany’ published by Withers of Fleet 
Street in 1745 is worthy of investigation. 
Salvation Compleated and Secured in Christ 
as the Covenant of the People, Considered in 
a Discourse on that Subject. 

Conjecturally Anne Dutton’s. Cong. Lib. 

B. b. 36. London, 1753. 
A Discourse on the Nature, Office and 
Operations of the Spirit of Truth. (No copy 
known. Reference in advertisement in the 
above No. 46. Published c. 1754.) 


J. C. Wuitesrook, Lieut. 


42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 


46 


47. 


I have referred to ante, p. 197, and find 
no sepulchral memorial there of Mrs. 
Dutton. Perhaps Lieut. J. C. WHiItTE- 
BROOK intended to refer to p. 216, where I 
gave an inscription copied by my friend, the 
late vicar of the parish of Great Gransden, 
from the memorial erected by Mr. James 
Knight about 1887, which replaced an earlier 
one erected there by Mr. Christopher 
Goulding. I have no reason to doubt its 
accuracy or truthfulness. Ifthe MS. variant 
is different, one of them must be wrong. The 
inscription states that Mrs. Dutton “ resided 
34 years in this parish.” She arrived at 
Great Gransden in 1732, and died there in 
1765. Her husband was away in America 
from 1743 until his death in 1748. LizotT. 
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WHITEBROOK says (p. 275) : “ I suspect that 
she attended the Tabernacle ministrations 
at Moorfields”; and again: ‘“‘ The years of 
her residence in London under this hypothesis 
would have nearly coincided with those of 
the absence of Mr. Benjamin Dutton in 
America.” But her memoir and _bio- 
grapher say she spent all these years at 
Great Gransden. Even visits to Londen in 
those days would be extremely difficult. 
It was while in this quiet Huntingdonshire 
village she did an immense amount of 
literary work. It was amazing to all who 
personally knew her that her eyes, which 
were naturally weak, should hold out for so 
many years at such constant writing ! 

I was pleased to see the excellent list of 
her works given by R. H. at p. 338. I have 
a similar list. It may be a useful contribu- 
tion to a bibliography. Many of her 
writings were published anonymously, and 
so there is difficulty sometimes in identifying 
them. The title of one, a second edition 
of R. H.’s No. 1, I subjoin :— 

A | NARRATION | of the | WonpERS of GRACE 
In Verse. | Divided into Six Parts....To which 
is added, | A PorM on the Special Work of the 
Spirit in the | Hearts of the Elect. | as also, 
Sixty One HYMNS composed on several Subjects, 
with |an ALPHABETICAL TABLE. The Second 
Edition. Corrected by the Author, | with ad- 
ditions. 


London : 
Printed for the AUTHOR, and Sold by John Oswold, 
at the | Rose and Crown in the Poultry, near 
Stocks-market, 1734. | (Price Bound 1s. 6d.). 
This, it will be seen, was published anony - 
mously, but the Preface is signed A. D. 

A new edition of the work was issued by 
J. A. Jones in 1833, with xxvii. pp. of 
Memoir. 

Mr. Christopher Goulding, in his Preface 
to *‘ Letters on Spiritual Subjects sent to 
Relations and Friends by the late Mrs. 
Anne Dutton,’ part i., ed. 1823, says, p. v : 
“T have been twice at Great Gransden in 
Huatingdonshire, where she lived thirty-four 
years,” and had “‘ information of Mrs. Tibbet, 
who was personally acquainted with Mrs. 
Dutton and followed her to her grave.” 

HERBERT E. Norris. 

Cirencester. 


Of the many works mentioned by R. H. 
at the last reference, only ten are accessible 
in well-known libraries. The advertisements 
of Keith are not exact in their titles. 

The library of the Strict Baptist Church at 
Princess Street, Southport, does not contain 
any of her works, in print or in MS., except 
the modern edition by James Knight. 
There is also a volume of manuscript copies 








of letters to him appreciative of that editien. 
The catalogue suggests that there was once- 
an odd volume of her miscellanies, but 
diligent search fails to bring it to light. 
W. T. WHITLEY. 
3 Stanley Terrace, Preston. 





AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12 S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163, 191, 
204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311, 324, 353, 
364, 391, 402, 431, 443.) 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


(Ante, p. 130.) 
THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. J. B. King, 
Lincoln, I am now enabled to state that 
contemporary lists of the field officers of the 
various regiments are to be found in the 
pages of The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
February, 1745, and January, 1747. 


Ist Horse Guards (ante, pp. 4, 130). 


Lord Carpenter succeeded John Blathwayt 
as first lieutenant-colonel April 15, 1748 
(not 1742). 

Jonathan Driver was first lieutenant- 
colonel 4th Horse Guards, May 15, 1742,. 
till reduced, Dec. 25, 1746 ; then on half-pay 
till made major 11th Dragoons, Dec. 1, 1747, 
to June 26, 1754 (and not as stated om 
p- 130). 

Capt. Eaton succeeded Lord Wallingford, 
deceased, as second major, June, 1740 (Gent. 
Mag.) ; and was first major, May 15, 1742, 
to Sept. 1, 1742. 

Justin McCarty became guidon and 
second major of the regiment, October, 1743 ;. 
first major, October, 1746 ; lieutenant-coloneb 
in the army, April 9, 1748 ; went on half-pay, 
1749. 

John Elwes was cornet and first major, 
June 5, 1754, to September, 1754. 

William Ryder became brigadier and 
lieutenant, October, 1743. 

Peter Shepherd became lieutenant (briga- 
dier), April, 1748 (Gent. Mag.). 


2nd Horse Guards (ante, pp. 4, 131). 


Yes, Philip Roberts did succeed Cok 
Wardour as first lieutenant-colonel, April 1, 
1743, till 1749 ; and Lord Effingham followed 
him as second lieutenant-colonel, April i1,. 
1743, and as first lieutenant-colonel, July 24, 
1749, to Dec. 2, 1754 ; and was made brevet 
colonel, Aug. 20, 1749 (see p. 192). 

Arthur Edwards was first major, Jan. 25,. 
1741, till he d. June 22, 1743; and James 
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Madan was second major, Jan. 25, 1741, 
‘probably till Aug. 31, 1744 ; and query, first 
major from then to May 1, 1745? He was 
perhaps father of James Russell Madan 
{p. 132). 

Mark Anthony Saurin was wounded at 
Dettingen, 1743, when a captain in the 
King’s Horse; was made Assistant Gentleman 
Usher to the King (salary 66/. 13s. 4d.), 
1715; and in 1727 was the junior of the 
four Gentlem n Ushers, Daily Waiters to 
George I. He was one of three similar 
-officials in the Queen Consort’s Household 
(1501.) in 1734, probably from 1727 till her 
Majesty’s death, Nov. 20, 1737. He was 
-one of the four Gentlemen Ushers of the 
Privy Chamber (200/.) to George II. from 
1750 till the King’s death, 1760. 

Charles Clarke became cornet and second 
major, Aug. 31,°1744; guidon and eldest 
major, May 1, 1745; second lieutenant- 
colone', July 24, 1749; and first lieutenant- 
colonel, Dec. 2, 1754, to 1757. 

John Brattle became ‘“‘ Chief Exempt,” 
September, 1744 (Gent. Mag.). 

Francis Desmarette was promoted from 
brigadier to exempt, May, 1745. 

Joseph Scudder is said in Gent. Mag. to 
have been made brigadier and ceased to be 
adjutant, September, 1744 ; but as it again 
says in November, 1748, that Adjutant 
Scudder then became lieutenant, he may 
shave been made sub-brigadier, September, 
1744. 


3rd Horse Guards (ante, pp. 5, 131). 


Christopher Kien was still first lieutenant- 
colonel 3rd Horse Guards in February, 1745, 
apparently till it was reduced, Dec. 25, 1746. 

Mrs. Jane Kien, or Keen, who was the 
King’s Housekeeper (100/.) and also Standing 
Wardrobe Keeper (100/.) at Kensington in 
1734 till 1762, may have been in some way 
related to him. ‘ 

Francis Otway succeeded John Lloyd as 
second major in Lord Albemarle’s 3rd Troop 
of (Life or) Horse Guards, October, 1740 
(Gent. Mag.); and was first major thereof, 
1741; and apparently second lieutenant- 
colonel, March 9, 1745, till reduced, Dec. 25, 
1746 ; then on half-pay till lieutenant-colonel 
of 3rd Dragoon Guards, March 26, 1748, to 
1751. The Gent. Mag. on May 20, 1753, 
gives the marriage of ‘Col. Otway to Miss 
Haye,” but as there were three officers of 
this rank and name at the time it is uncertain 
which it was. 

John Johnson was made second major of 
the regiment, 1741; first major, March 9, 





1745, till reduced, 1746; and was wounded 
at Dettingen, 1743. 

Capt. Wills was wounded at Dettingen, 
and was second major, March 9, 1745, till 
reduced, 1746. 

Capt. Bradshaigh was not an equerry 
(the statement in Millan’s List of Officers, 
1751, to that effect being incorrect), but he 
was in 1748, and until 1760, a Gentleman 
Usher to the Royal Princesses. Second son 
of Sir Roger Bradshaigh, 2nd Bart., M.P., of 
Haigh, Lancashire. 

William Peter became second major 4th 
Horse Guards, February, 1743 ; first major, 
Sept. 19, 1743; lieutenant-colonel thereof, 
May 27, 1745, till it was reduced, Dec. 25, 
1746. 

Edward Jeffreys, promoted from brigadier 
to exempt of the regiment (then in Flanders), 
February, 1743. 

Was there any connexion between William 
Hollingworth, who d. January, 1744 (pp. 5, 
76), and William and John Hollingsworth of 
Battersea (p. 126)? A Fred. Hollingsworth 
was made lieutenant and captain 3rd Foot 
Guards, Sept. 2, 1757. A John Holling- 
worth was in 1761 a captain in Col. Hugh 
Morgan’s (new) 90th Light Infantry from 
Dec. 10, 1759. 


4th Horse Guards (ante, pp. 5, 132). 


John Stevenson, second lieutenant-colonel 
4th Horse Guards, February, 1748, till 
reduced, December, 1746. 

Capt. Hilgrove was wounded at Fontenoy, 
1745. 

Francis Martin was promoted exempt and 
captain, Sept. 19, 1743. ; 

Thomas Goddard was cornet and major, 
February, 1743, to Sept. 19, 1743 (see also 
p. 312). W. R. WILtiaMs. 


(To be continued.) 


Ante, p. 403. 

Brigadier - General Thomas Pagett.—He 
was Groom of the Bedchamber to the Prince 
of Wales in 1722, and continued as Groom to 
him as King in 1727; member of Parlia- 
ment for Ilchester, 1722; and deputy gov- 
ernor of Minorca, where he died at Port 
Mahon, April 29, 1741, as I have ascertained 
from the British Consular Records there. 
He owned Randalls, near Leatherhead. His 
wife Mary, daughter and coheiress of Peter 
Whitcomb of Great Braxted, predeceased 
her husband, dying Feb. 15, 1741 ; she was 
buried at Leatherhead, Feb. 23 (P. R.). 
Their only child Caroline, appointed maid of 
honour to Queen Caroline, November, 1732, 
married Sir Nicholas Bayly, Bart. The 
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date of this marriage is given in G. M. as 
April 20, 1737, but, according to the register 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, it had taken 
place as early as May 23, 1736. 

The eldest son of Sir Nicholas and Lady 
Bayly succeeded in right of his mother to 
the barony of Paget on the death of Henry, 
the second and last Earl of Uxbridge of the 
creation of 1714—and it is noteworthy that 
no Peerage appears able to give any reliable 
data respecting the marriage or deaths of 
Thomas Paget’s parents, although it would 
seem certain that, before Henry Bayly could 
have obtained his summons, January, 1770, 
to the House of Peers as Baron Paget, such 
evidence would have been indispensable. 

Jacob’s *‘ Peerage’ (1767) vaguely records 
the brigadier as son of the Hon. Henry 
Paget, who “ married a daughter of 
Sandford of Sandford in Shropshire,’ and 
settled in Ireland. It is also curious that 





Henry Bayly became seized of Beau Desert. 


and Drayton, in fact of the whole of the 
great Paget patrimony in 1769, if, as stated 
in ‘D.N.B.,’ the Earl of Uxbridge, who 
died that year, was intestate ; for Mr. Bayly 
was only a second cousin once removed, 
whilst there were certainly equally near next 
uf kin in the Irby family. 


(Ante, p. 403.) 
William Pinfold, lieutenant-colonel :— 


“Sir Thomas Pinfold, Kt., LL.D., King’s Advo- 
cate, Chancellor of Peterborough, Commissary of 
St. Paul’s, and official of London, purchased the 
manor and estate of Walton, a.p. 1690. He m. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Ralph Suckley, and d. 1701, 
leaving issue two sons: 

“1, Charles, LL.D., Provost of Eton. 

“*2. William, col, in the army, whod. unmarried”’ 

Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 4th ed., p. 1199 
(Pinfold of Walton Hall, Bucks). 


(Ante, p. 404.) 
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A Lost Porm By Kretine (12 §. ii. 409).— 
This question was raised im The Illustrated 
Century Magazine of January, 1909, in an 
open letter from a Mr. Edmond 8S. Meany of 
Seattle, Washington, U.S.A., but, so far as 
I am aware, it elicited no response. The 
letter seems of sufficient interest to quote 
textually, especially as it cited two additional 
lines to those supplied by Mr. BATTERHAM : 

““A few years ago I noticed that Professor 
Frederick Jackson Turner, of the University of 
Wisconsin, prefaced his well-known essay on the 
influence of the frontier on history with a beautiful 
and apt quotation of poetry. It was credited to 
‘The Foreloper’ by Rudyard Kipling, and ran as 
follows :— 

And he shall desire loneliness, and his desire shall 


ring 
Hard on his heels a thousand wheels, a people, and 


a king ; 
And he shall come back o’er his own track and by 
his scarce cool camp ; . 
There he shall meet the roaring street, the derrick, 
and the stamp, , 

For he must blaze a nation’s ways, with hatchet 
and with brand, Px: 

Till on his last. worn wilderness an Empire’s bul- 
warks stand. 

‘Professor Turner astonished me greatly by 
declaring that he not only did not know the rest 
of the poem, but that he had been unable to find 
the lines in any of the works of Kipling. I wrote 
to Mr. Kipling at Bateman’s. Burwash, Sussex, 
England, and in due time received this reply from 
his secretary : ‘In answer to your letter of May 6, 
Mr. Kipling has asked me to say that the lines to 
which you refer are his, but he cannot remember 
when or where they were published, or what the 
rest of the poem is.”’ : 

This is very remarkable, and it will 
certainly be interesting if any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ can go one better than the author, 
and succeed in running it to ground. 
WittoucHBy MAYCOCK. 


Marat: Henry Kinastey (12 §. ii. 409), 
—Henry Kingsley’s mention of Marat having 
resided in the Stour Valley probably rests 





German Pole, see Chandos-Pole of Rad- 
borne Hall co. Derby. R. J. Fynmore. 


AUTHOR AND TiTLE WANTED: Boys’ 
Books, c. 1860 (12 S. ii. 330, 397).—I would 
suggest that the book referred to is ‘ Jack 
Manby : Adventures by Sea and Land.’ In 
this work a shipwrecked crew are taken 
prisoners by savages in Africa, and some of 
them are tied to ropes and then thrown 
over a precipice. I seem to recollect a 
woodcut of this, though I cannot remember 
the other pictures mentioned at the first 
reference. 

Did Clark Russell begin to write his sea 
Stories as early as 1860 ? dE Sel 9 





on no sounder basis than numerous other 
legendary incidents during his residence in 
this country, such, for example, as his having 
been a teacher of French at Warrington 
Academy ; a bookseller at Bristol; and 
finally his condemnation to a long term of 
imprisonment for a theft from the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. All these fables were 
ruthlessly exposed in an able and exhaustive 
article by Prof. Morse Stephens, which ap- 
peared some years ago in The Pall Mall 
Magazine. WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Cou. J. S. Wiuttamson (12 §S. ii. 429).— 
It may interest G. F. R. B. to know that Col. 
Williamson’s second Christian name was 
Sutherland. 


J H. Leste. 
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EDWARD HAYES, DUBLIN, AND HIS SITTERS 
(12 S. ii. 350, 413).—To supplement Cot. 
MALET’s interesting list of the late Edward 
Hayes’s works, I have a large signed drawing 
by Hayes of the late Thomas Francis 
Meagher, signed by him in Richmond Prison 
‘“‘as a member of the Irish Confederation,” 
1849. In Meagher’s handwriting is an 
inscription dedicating the drawing to his 
friend, Sir Benjamin Francis Wall. The 
exact words are :— 

**To Sir Benjamin Francis Wall from nis 
and sincere friend Thomas Francis Meagher, Mein- 
ber of the Irish Confederation, Oct. 23, 1848.” 

On the right hand side “‘ Richmond Prison, 
Nov. (?) 4, 1849." The drawing is signed 
“Edwd. Hayes, 1842.” 

RicHarpD J. KELty. 

45 Wellington Road, Dublin. 





I should be much obliged to any of ‘your 
correspondents who could give me informa- 
tion regarding the grandchildren of Edward 
Hayes, the painter. Now many years ago 
I knew some members of his family ; I met 
a Mrs. Benham-Hayes at Naples, and re- 
member her son Michael Angelo, named doubt- 
less after his father, and a little girl called 
Gemina. Later on I lost sight of them, but 
seeing the name of Edward Hayes recalled 
their memory and reawakened the interest 
I took in them. Marie GOSSELIN. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford, 


GrorGE IV. aND THE PREROGATIVE OF 
Mercy (12 S. ii. 401).—Srr Harry PoLtanp 
has done well to bring forward so many 
instances ‘‘ to show how earnest and sincere 
George IV. was to mitigate the draconian 
severity of the criminal law.’’ According to 
statements in the newspapers, he was anxious 
to save the life of Henry Fauntleroy in 
November, 1824, in spite of the fact that 
this incomparable forger, whose frauds ran 
into many hundreds of thousands, and 
involved a loss of over a quarter of a million 
to the Bank of England, was regarded by 
public sentiment as a very unfit object for the 
nrerogative of mercy. 

1n @ most entertaining volume Mr. Shane 
Leslie has told us, with reference to 
Thackeray’s ‘ Four Georges,’ that the author 
“eould not be received at Court for de- 
scribing the nature of their wallowing ’”’ 
(‘ The End of a Chapter,’ p. 72). In spite of 
the charm of the book many critical readers 
will agree that the punishment was appro- 
priate to the crime of publishing these 
unhistorical biographies. For many years 
George IV. (when Prince of Wales) was “‘ the 
rising hope” of the Whig party, and the 





| Whig historians never forgave him because, 


when he became Prince Regent, he did not 
bring their party into office. Hence the 
“* dusting of his jacket,” which has continued 
to the present day. It was ungrateful of 
them, at all events. for the lethargy and 
lack of statesmanship of George IV. in his 
latter days were responsible for the declension. 
of the power of the Crown from the high 
level to which George III. had raised it. 
Sir Harry Po.wanp gives an illustration of 
the King’s want of discretion in the ease of 
Peter Comyn. when George IV. acted on his 
own initiative without reference to his 
Council or his Secretary of State. The 
Royal Prerogative of Mercy, however, was 
untouched by the Revolution Settlement, 
and if the King had refused to authorize the 
execution of the convict the minister would 
have had no alternative but to submit or to 
resign. Although in these days the Sovereign 
no longer presides in Council to receive 
“the Report” of the Recorder he appears 
still to have the right (since it has been 
abrogated by no statute) of pardoning a 
criminal after conviction. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘Some Fruits or SorirupE’: ‘ More 
Fruits oF SouitupE’ (12 S. ii. 407).—I am 
afraid that Mr. C. Ekin MATHEWS has not 
consulted Joseph Smith’s ‘Catalogue of 
Friends’ Books,’ 2 vols., 1867, and ‘ Supple- 
ment,’ 1893. An edition of ‘ More Fruits,’ 
dated 1702, is recorded in vol. ii. p. 309, and 
several copies of this are in this Library. 
The next edition of ‘More Fruits’ was 
brought out by the Assigns of J[ane] Sowle 
in 1718, and another was printed by Luke 
Hinde, not earlier than 1750 wher he took 
over the business, and erroneously called 
** Seventh edition.” 

Another reference to Smith’s ‘ Catalogue” 
reveals the fact that the ‘‘ anonymous” 
editor of Penn’s ‘ Works’ was Joseph Besse. 

For several years before his death William 
Penn’s condition of mind would preclude his 
either writing or publishing books. 

NorMAN PENNEY. 

Friends’ Reference Library. 

Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Monastic Cxorr-STAtts (12 S. ii. 409).— 
In all churches of monks and canons, 
cathedral and collegiate churches, &c., 
stalls were placed in the choir—not neces- 
sarily in the architectural choir. These 
stalls were occupied either by the monks or 
by the canons and their deputies, and by 
men singers and choristers; there was also 
a limited lay use. In the centre, between 
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the stalls, a considerable space had to be 
left free,in order to leave room for processions 
from the High Altar to the lectern and to 
the ecclesiastics in their stalls; as well as 
for processions of the whole ecclesiastical 
establishment on Palm Sunday, Corpus 
Christi Day, Easter Sunday, and other 
festivals, and on every Sunday in the year. 
The lectern also was often of great size, and 
a gangway had to be left on either side cf it. 
In Lincoln Minster—so styled, from time 
immemorial, together with York and South- 
well, although none of them was a monastic 
ehurch—the space from one _ chorister’s 
desk to its vis-d-vis is 18 feet ; from the back 
of the northern to the back of the sorthern 
stalls is 404 feet, which is above the average 
breadth of an English cathedral or monastic 
choir. The breadth of the ehoir conditioned 
the whole of the planning of the church ; for 
as a rule the nave and transepts were 
naturally given the same breadth as the 
choir, in order that the central tower should 


be square. 
See Mr. Francis Bond’s ‘Stalls and 
Tabernacle Work’ (1910). 
A. R. BAyYLery. 


SHEPPARD OR SHEPHERD FAMILY OF BLIS- 
WORTH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (12 S. ii. 391). 
—Your correspondent would do well to con- 
sult the first six volumes of Northampion- 
shire Notes and Queries, wherein are to be 
found numerous and voluminous notes on 
the Sheppard family. JouHNn T. PAGE, 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


For the pedigree of this family consult 
George W. Marshall's ‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ 
1903, which contains a list of references. 

E. E. BARKER. 


‘THE LoNDON MAGAzINE’ (12 S. ii. 149, 
198, 378).—The origin of The London Maga- 
zine is given in much detail in an article by 
the late W. Roberts on ‘ The Rivals of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in The Bookworm, 
vol. iii. 281-7 (1890). W. B. H. 


Pric—: HEeRALpIc QuERy (12 S. ii. 349). 
—All that is known of the baronetcy of Sir 
Herbert Price may be found in G. E. Cokayne’s 
‘Complete Baronetage’ (iii. 18). The dig- 
nity does not appear in most authorities 
because conferred by Charles II. before 
the Restoration. Sir Herbert was son of 
Thomas Price of the Priory, Brecknock, by 
Anne, sister and heir of John Rudhall of 
Rudhall, and grandson of Sir John Price, 
Knight, of the Priory, M.P. for Brecknock- 
shire in 1547. He was returned M.P. for 
Brecknock Town to both the. Short and 








Long Parliaments of 1640, until disabled as 
a Royalist, May 8, 1643. He was an active 
officer in the King’s army, and held Hereford 
for Charles I. till its surrender to Sir William 
Waller, April 25, 1643. He afterwards 
fought at Naseby as a colonel, and enter- 
tained the King at his Priory House, Aug. 6, 
1645, when he was knighted. His estates 
were ordered, before May, 1649, to be se- 
questered, and although he petitioned to 
compound, the matter was referred to a 
sub-committee, and apparently his petition 
not allowed, his estates being sold by the 
Treason Trustees in sections in 1654. Later 
on he joined the King in exile, and from 
about 1658 is styled baronet. No patent 
of creation exists, but Mr. Cokayne was of 
opinion that the honour was conferred about 
June of that year. He unsuccessfully con- 
tested Brecknock at the election to the 
Convention Parliament, 1660, but was 
elected as a baronet to the Pensionary Par- 
liament of 1661, retaining his seat till his 
death. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, Feb. 3, 1677/8. The baronetcy 
failed on his son’s death in 1689. In Burke’s 
‘General Armory’ the arms of “ Price of 
the Priory and Fonmon, co. Brecknock,’’ are 
Sable, a chevron between three spearheads 
argent, embrued or. W. D. PINK. 


AUTHOR WANTED (12 S. ii. 369).—The 
poem required is probably Tom Moore’s 
‘How sweet the Answer Echo makes.’ A 
musical setting will be found in No. 16, 
Curwen’s ‘ Choruses for Equal Voices,’ by 
H. Engels (2d.). The poem is beautifully 
expressed. I quote the first stanza :— 

How sweet the answer Echo makes 
To Music at night ! 
When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And, far away, o’er lawns and lakes 
Goes answering light, 

It is probably included in Moore’s pub- 

lished poems. Curio Box. 


A Prize at Trinity CoLtLecEe, DUBLIN, 
IN 1789 (12 S. ii. 389).—I have in my pos- 
session a much older prize-book of Trinity 
College, Dublin, tan your correspondent’s, 
an edition of the satires of Juvenal and 
Persius. At the foot of the title page, 
which is printed alternately in black and 
red, we find :— 


Dublinii 
ix officina Georgii Grierson 
72 
The book, a small one, is handsomely and 
strongly bound in red leather, and stamped 
on both sides with the arms of the University 
seal. 


It retains a printed testimonium 
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similar to the one set out, but the name of , Béranger’s : 
the recipient has been erased. He took a carefully enclosed in a 


second class. At the foot is the signature 

‘*N. Grattan, Proel' Princ’,’” and the date, 

** Pasche, 1741.” J. Fox, B:A., T:C.D. 
17 Belgrave Crescent. Bath. ° 


NAMES OF THE Moon (12 S. ii. 429).— 
In the Lennox—the district round Loch 
Lomond—the full moon is, or used to be, 
known as “‘ Macfarlane’s lantern,’ I presume 
because it was favourable for raiding. I 
have never met with the term the Hunter’s 
Moon, except in literature; and the only 
instance I can remember is in the first 
stanza of the modern glee, ‘ All Among the 
Barley, which begins :— 

Come out, ’tis now September, 
The hunter’s moon’s begun. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


BisntE AND SattT (12 §. ii. 390).—The 
object of taking salt into the kitchen would 
be to bring luck. It figures as such in the 
‘childs almings”’ of the northern counties 
of England. Over thirty years ago I 
remember seeing a woman, upon taking up 
the tenancy of a house, go from room to 
room with a block of salt under one arm 
and a loaf of bread under the other and 
sprinkle salt in each corner. 

A. E. OUGHTRED. 

Castle Eden. 


CoLOURED BooKk-WRAPPERS (12 8. ii. 390): 


* Chansons,’ 
“* pull-off ’’ morocco 
case. What he then considered as an 
| amusing freak, is now a time-honoured custom 
|} among bibliophiles; and it is hardly worth 
| reminding readers what high prices have been, 
| paid for really fine sets of Dickens’s works in 
| parts, with the earliest issue of each wrapper— 
jas much as 400/.-5001. having been given 
| for absolutely perfect copies of ‘ Pickwick.’ 

In the eighteenth century wrappers, when 
used, were of plain, unlettered marbled 
|paper, although a few instances may be 
| quoted of books published about 1770 with 
| printed labels or printed wrappers. 
| I believe that a few printed labels have 
been discovered pasted on the leather 
po of fifteenth-century books. 

A history of wrappers and labels would 
prove an interesting chapter of the annals 
of book-making. SEYMOUR DE RIcct. 


A CRICKET TERM (12 § 
209, 276, 376, 416).—Srv. SwiTHIn says 
yerk’’ and “ york”? may easily be  sub- 
stituted for each other. In the Isle of 
| Axholme, which is virtually in Yorkshire, 
the two sounds are sometimes confused, 
The family name ‘Torr,’ for ins‘ance, is 

ronounced as if written ‘‘ Turr,”’ and 
|. cork’ becomes “ kurk.’’ I once heard a 
| woman ask a chemist (a newcomer to the 
|neighbourhood) if he sold ‘ kurks.’’ Evi- 
' dently not understanding what was meant he 
said ‘No.’ ‘Then,’ asked the woman, 





| 
** YORKER ”’: 


| 1. 
73 
| 


—For a long time collectors and librarians | « what do you stop your bottles wi’ ?” 


thought nothing of wrappers, but efforts are | « Oh,” 


was the answer, ‘you mean corks.”’ 


now made by all bibliophiles to preserve the | ‘‘ Well,” said the woman, “didn’t I say 


book as it was issued by the publisher, ®| hurks 2” 


handsome binding being considered as a 
casket made to preserve the gem enclosed 
in it. 

Few keepers of public institutions are 
really careful in th's respect, the librarians 
of the Bodleian making a laudable exception. 
At Oxford, since the days of the late E. W. B. 
Nicholson, all wrappers, covers and adver- 
tisements are carefully preserved and bound 
up in each book. 

Continental bibliophiles began to pay 
proper attention to wrappers and covers 
about 1872, when they started collecting 
early editions of nineteenth-century authors. 
They had the paper covers bound in—not 
only the front and back covers, but also the 
labels from the narrow back of the book. 

There is a celebrated anecdote about 
Baron James E. de Rothschild who thought 
such fastidiousness somewhat childish and, 
one fine afternoon, showed his admiring 
friends an uncut and unapened copy of 





I do not think, however, that I 


|ever heard this mispronunciation reversed ; 


would ever 
C. C. B. 


Mayorat TRAPPINGS (12 S. ii. 390).— 
For the trappings (extra to the usual gown) 
of the Mayors of Bristol, Great Yarmouth, 
and Oxford, see the * Introduction,’ 
p-. Ixxxvii., to Jewitt and Hope’s ‘The 
Corporation Plate and Insignia of Office of 
the Cities and Towns of England and Wales ’ 
(1895). For Wells, p. Ixxxviii.; Maiden- 
head, p. 24 ; Cardiff, p. 212 ; Bristol, p. 245; 
Andover, p. 266; and in vol. ii., Stamford 
p. 88; Norwich, p. 195; Great Yarmouth, 
p. 213; Oxford, p. 252; Wells, p. 299; 
Worthing, p. 281 ; Worcester (a belt), p. 438 ; 
York, p. 476; Hull, p. 535; Southampton, 
p-. 566. The use of most of these appears to 
be now discontinued. 

8S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 


I doubt whether ‘“ yerker” 
become “ yorker ’”’ there. 


Wallsall. 


not bound, but 
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Motes on Books. 


Memories and Personalities. 


sat Victorians : 
“. (T. Fisher Unwin, 12s. 6d. 


By T. H. 8. Escott. 
net.) 


Mr. Escott from an early age has had the advan- 
tage of knowing most of those who had influence 
during the Victorian era; and his memory 
extends back to the days of that very High Church- 
man Phillpotts of Exeter, who predicted that 
“ Peel’s apostasy over Catholic Emancipation 
would surely be followed by vengeance from on 
high.’ Among other early memories we _ find 
‘The Duke of Wellington at a School Treat,’ and 
Mr. Escott says that “ the feature that impressed 
me even more than the historic aquiline nose was 
the beautiful, very round, very large blue eyes, 
which seemed to take in everything at a glance.’ 
Before the party broke up, a clerical voice gave 
out something between a song and a hymn, with 
the refrain :— 

God bless the squire and all his rich relations, 
And keep us poor people in our proper stations. 


“ By all means,” grimly murmured the Duke as 
a chorus, “‘ if it can be done.” : 
Another boyish reminiscence was his breaking 
bounds and rushing off to the hustings at Tiverton 
to hear Palmerston chaff his champion heckler, 
Rowcliffe, the butcher, who, as some may yet 
remember, appeared at all Tiverton elections 
in butcher’s costume, ‘‘ with certain articles of 
cutlery dangling from his side.”’ Rowcliffe, of 
course, has been immortalized by Punch. ‘‘ Pam ”’ 
thoroughly enjoyed the fun; indeed, some play- 
fully accused him of being in conspiracy with 
Rowcliffe. Years afterwards Mr. Escott visited 
Palmerston when he was Prime Minister, in 
Downing Street, and was struck by the arrange- 
ment by which the inkpot was placed on a table 
some three or four yards distant from the writing 
desk at which he stood. Every fresh dip of the 
pen thus involved a series of pedestrian exercises. 
Palmerston told him that he ‘ believed in getting 
whatever exercise one can ; and one can do a mile 
in one’s room as well as in the street.” : 
Mr. Escott records that on a fine afternoon in 
the summer of 1875, as he was walking in Rich- 
mond Park, he “ caught sight of a little old 
gentleman seated on a spacious wicker, chair 
under the veranda of Pembroke Lodge.’ This 
turned out to be Earl Russell. Fscott was met by 
Sir Henry Calcraft, who offered to take him in 
and introduce him, and he found Froude, Lecky, 
Hooker of Kew Gardens, and Carlyle already 
there. Russell said to him, “I recollect your 
uncle,” and, pointing to a medal, he said : “‘ There 
is a memorial of a cause in which I had his co- 
operation, though in his time nothing came of 
it.’ The medal containéd the inscription :— 


Have we not one Father ? 
Hath not one God created us ? 


Before Carlyle left, he led Mr. Escott to a corner 
of the veranda, and gave him a few words entirely 
to himself : ‘‘ You may hear it said of me that I 
am cross-grained and disagreeable. Dinna believe 


your name, let me tell you I met some one bearing 
it, maybe your father, on board the steamer by’ 
which some time ago I was voyaging to Scotland. 
It was Sunday; we had a little religious service 
on deck. He read from the Church of England 
Prayer Book, delivered a short and _ sensible 
discourse, leaving me, like others, with the feeling 
that the English Establishment is the best thing 
of its kind out.” 

Tennyson had been introduced to Mr. Escott 
by his old friend Henry Sewell Stokes, and while 
the Laureate was on a visit to Stokes at Truro, 
he would frequently meet “ the great man, then 
in a remarkable vigorous middle age, conspicuous 
chiefly for his brilliantly jet-black eyes and dense 
crop of hair to match.” Tennyson’s favourite 
walk was on the banks of the Fal, and he would 
often stroll up to Mr. Escott, and they would both 
watch the fishermen repairing their boats. 
Tennyson on one occasion took out a pocket 
edition of the ‘ Odyssey,’ and opened it at the 
description of Ulysses constructing his raft, and 
turned to the operations then in progress before 
him. Then, with the Greek classic in one hand, 
and the other pointing to the details of the boat- 
tinkering, he mouthed out, in his deep-chested 
sing-song, the features of their industry common 
to the Cornish tribes and their Homeric prototypes. 
Their next meeting was in Sir James Knowles’s 
suburban garden, where the poet was’ sitting 
with Browning in a little tent on the lawn. He 
still retained his picturesque appearance, with all 
the added impressiveness of years, and wore his 
old slouch felt hat and capacious cloak. 

Another memory is of that “ clever and kindly 
Irishman,” W. McCullagh Torrens, ‘‘ who had long 
shared the social life of St. Stephen’s with 
Palmerston, and had so caught his phrases that 
the terse sayings often attributed to, Palmerston 
himself were really those of Torrens.” It was 
Torrens, not Palmerston, who said to Patrick 
O’Brien, ‘‘ Eh, Pat, if it weren’t for the whisky 
we'd have you in the Cabinet.” Torrens died 
April 26, 1894, from a hansom cab accident, and 
not long previous to this he had been our genial 
companion at the annual Readers’ Dinner. 

Towards the close of his reminiscences Mr. 
Escott reminds his readers that next year will 
witness the centenary of Blackwood. This will be 
in April, when, we feel sure, ‘N. & Q.’ will wish 
for it a second centenary. It seems only the other- 
day when, on the 4th of February, 1899, we 
congratulated Maga on its thousandth number. 

Mr. Escott has given us a book full of pleasant - 
reading; his descriptions of his friends are so 
vivid that they are truly word-portraits. Facing 
the title-page is an excellent likeness of the author. 


THE December number of The Fortnightly 
Review contains a dozen weighty articles upon as 
many aspects of war, government, and _inter- 
national relations. The names of Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Mr. R. Crozier Long; Mr. Archibald 
Hurd, Mr. Sidney Low, Mr. J. D. Whelpley,, 
Mr. J. K. Kennedy, and Mr. Laurence Jerroid 
are both familiar to readers of this review, and 
wont to raise expectations justified by previous 
experience of their counsels. With them are 
those redoubtable anonymities, Auditor Tantum 





it. Only let me have my own way exactly in 
everything, with all about me precisely what a 
wish, and a sunnier or pleasanter creature does not 
And now,” he said, ‘‘ that I have heard 


live. 





and Politicus ; and between them all they have 
collected a great store of facts and wisdom, which, 
however, is not within our scope. Two articles 
only—and even these not exclusively—deal with. 
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subjects of which the interest is permanent and 
intrinsic, and not merely relative to the present 
_ situation. The first is a description, by Mr. 
W.F. Bailey and Jean V. Bates,of the Rumanian 
Danube. We have already enjoyed several of 
Mr. Bailey’s sketches of scenes and peoples of the 
Near East and admired the combination in them 
of breadth and “ go,”’ with a vivid appreciation of 
detail and delicacy of choice in the words and 
hrases with which the pictures are touched in. 
his Rumanian Danube, save that perhaps it 
dingers a little, is as well done and charming as 
any. The second of the two articles is Mr. 
J. A. R. Marriott’s study of ‘ The Troublesome 
Reign of King John,’ as given us by Shakespeare. 
This is the second member of a series, which is 
certainly interesting and suggestive. 


Sir Puitie MAGNvs, in the December Nineteenth 
Century, having some suggestions and reflections 
‘to make about education, has incorporated them 
in a study of Emerson’s views on that subject. 
Emerson’s limitations are well known and have 
often been pointed out, but, allowing for these and 
remembering he is a counsellor for the beginnings 
rather than the middles and ends of things, we 
certainly think that those who are engaged in the 
scheming of reconstruction might do worse than 
renew their acquaintance with his sane and 
hopeful individualism. This article has some- 
thing to say about thinking, and something to say 
about manners: but Sir Philip does not quote the 
shrewd saying in which Emerson hits out a 
-connexion between the two: ‘‘ We are awkward for 
want of thought.” Mr. H. M. Paull’s paper on 
* The Personal Element in Fiction ’ seems entirely 
to ignore the fact that fiction is primarily “‘ story- 
telling.’’ The intrusions of the writer’s personality 
which he complains of are tantamount to an 
admission that reading is after all but a pis aller ; 
the ideal—unattainable—is actual speech. Miss 
Constance E. Maud gives a good account of Miss 
Agnes Weston’s work—which would have been 
yet better if there had been no side-glances of 
reproach towards the authorities in such matters 
who have omitted to decorate Miss Weston, as 
they omitted to decorate Florence Nightingale. 
Petty Officer H. J. G. Merrin, R.N., gives a most 
spirited account of the first German raid on 
England—that on Lowestoft on Nov. 2, 1914. 
Sir Charles Waldstein contributes a thoughtful and 
well-informed paper on ‘ The Social Gulf between 
England and Germany,’ in which he comes near to 
striking out a good definition—or, perhaps, we 
might call it sub-definition—of a gentleman as a 
man ‘ not naturally pre-occupied in his attitude 
towards his fellow-men.’’ The other articles deal 
with current problems ; we can but say that they 
are by writers of weight, and deserve, as they will 
probably receive, careful attention. 


No better number of The Cornhill than this for 
December has come into our hands. There is 
ehardly a weak page in the whole of it. It begins 
with the second part of ‘ Flyleaves ; or, Tales of 
a Flying Patrol ’—a narrative of fighting, a de- 
scription of scenes, experiences and risks when 
flying, which is even better than the first part. 
The account of the last battle, in which the patrol 
came down in a burning machine only just in 
time, leaves the reader so breathless that it is only 
after reflection that he realizes how good it is, 
merely as a piece of vivid writing. Next in order 





comes a singular and most charming story, en- 
titled ‘ Charalampia,’ by Mr. John Meade Falkr 
—a. story of the Christian East in the sixth cen- 
tury, which might be a Byzantine jewel. 
Sidney Lee’s paper on the Anzacs in London ig” 
not only entertaining, but calculated to set one 
musing. ‘‘ What was he beheaded for?” asked ~ 
one of them about Charles I.; and the question ~ 
illustrates the Anzac’s serene unconsciousness of 
history, so curiously combined with his pride of 
patriotism. ‘The Children of Egypt’ is a de- 
lightful study of the Egyptian peasant and minor ~ 
official, pointed by quotations from letters and by — 
the telling of yarns which, if we had not Mr, 
Weigall to vouch for them, would, some of them, 
seem too good to be true. Mr. Boyd Cable sketches 
for us ‘The Old Contemptibles’ again—this 
time ‘In Rest.’ A short and spirited hunting 
story—‘ A Rogue Bison ’—is contributed by Mr. 
Edwin L. Arnold. Mr. Bennet Copplestone has 
done a good and lively piece of work in ‘ How 
the Sydney met the Emden’ and it is worth 
noting that it includes a chart of the running 
made by the two ships during the action, worked 
out together by Capt. Glossop and Capt. von 
Miller. Lieut. E. Hilton Young’s poem ‘ Sunset 
at Sea’ is stately and moving. Again, a good 
paper—a thrilling subject vigorously handled— 
is Mr. Lewis R. Freeman’s ‘The Passing of a 
Zeppelin.’ Finally, we have a somewhat long 


drawn out but very sympathetic and human 


character-sketch called ‘The White Hart,’ from — 
the pen of S. G. Tallentyre. Certainly a collec- 
tion of good things on which the Editor is to be 
congratulated. 


WE have to announce with very great regret the 
death of our valuable contributor, Mr. WiiLiaM H, 
Pret. An obituary notice will appear in our next 
issue. 


WE learn that our correspondent Mr. A. L. 
HuMPHREYS is issuing immediately a _ work 
embodying material which he has been collecting 
for many years. This is ‘A Handbook to County 
Bibliography ’—a bibliography of bibliographies. 
Besides well-known books it includes notes of 
items in the Transactions of local Archzological 
Societies, and in county manuscript collections ; 
particulars concerning local typography and 
journalism, as well as ballads and chapbooks and 
the like. We note that a volume on Calendars and 
Indexes of Wills is promised later on. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


ii. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
ind address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 

cation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Rev. H. A. Harris, Str H. A. Prrman, Mr. 
J. E. Norcross, and Mr. C. J. 8S. SrockER.— 
Forwarded. 

CorRIGENDA.—Ante, p. 452, col. 1, 1. 28, for 
““chayrem, a hook” read chakko.—P. 453, col. 1. 
ll. 14, 15, for “Rabbi Hoonah” read Rav Hoonah. 





